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INTRODUCTION. 


HE unexpected favour with 
which the Public was pleaſed 
to countenance the firſt impreſſion of 
theſe propoſals and remarks thrown to- 
gether in a careleſs defultory manner 
embolden the writer to entertain a 
hope that a ſecond appearance will not 
be entirely unwelcome, 


Bor there are two feaſons which 
he is perſuaded will render another at- 
tempt to aggrandize Oxford at leaſt 
excuſable if not altogether devoid of 
a 2 uſe. 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 
uſe.---The alterations that have taken 
place in the progreſs of improvement, 
ſince the firſt publication furniſh new 
matter of ſpeculation.---And the au- 


thor preſumes he has by this time bet- 


ter qualified himſelf for the taſk he 
has undertaken by endeavouring to 
acquire a truer and more accurate 
taſte of architectonical productions. 
He finds it in ſome meaſure neceſſary 
to appear again in print to rectify 
ſome haſty concluſions which crept 
into the firſt edition through care- 
leſsneſs in obſervation or defect of 
judgment. And he undertakes to 
promiſe, if his hopes be not too ſan- 
guine, that by correcting the errors 
and enlarging his plan, this edition 
will come to the hands of his reader 


with 


tNTRODUCTION. y 
with the advantage of improvement 
and even novelty. 


Ir to theſe reaſons for Webs 
on the Public a ſecond time he may 
be permitted to add an earneſt defire 
reſulting from a filial attachment to 
Oxford, which warms and intereſts 
him in her proſperity and renown, 
and which puſhes him with however 

ill a grace upon a feeble endeavour to 
promote them; 5 he hopes this humble 
eſſay will meet with that indulgence 

he has already experienced. 


Tux principal deſign of the fol- 
lowing pages is to make appear how 
very capable Oxford is of the greateſt 
improvement in convenience and 
1 only by opening the ſtreets 

lanes 


od INTRODUGTION, 
Janes and avenucs, extending the 


proſpects of the public buildings, and 


diſplaying their ſeveral fronts to view, 
many of which have the misfortune to 
be heaped up with walls houſes and 


- rubbiſh, and are almoſt totally con- 


cealed. The power of doing this is 
at this time veſted in the Committee 
by the late Act, and the execution 


would be attended with trifling ex- 
penſe. 


Tur Auer occaſionally mentions 


ſome new erections which may ſubject 
theſe propoſu;s to the exception of ex- 
penfrve, He beſpeaks the candor of 


his readers to reflect that theſe inſtances 


are very rare, and that the whole of 
his publication are but propaſalt hum- 
bly 
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INTRODUCTION, vii © 
bly ſubmitted to the conſideration of 


the preſent and future ages; and if 


they will give themſelves leave to throw | 
a general eye over the work and weigh 
the adyantages that would accrue both 


in uſe and elegance againſt the ſeve- 
ral expenſes, he has the viniity to 


preſume they will * them of the 
charge. 


A Few unavoidable criticiſms are 
interſperſed, and the whole is cloſed 
with remarks on the environs and ad- 
Jacent country, And as the beauty 
and convenience of Oxford are the ſole 
objects theſe pages have in view, the 
writer hopes to conduct his work with 
great candor if with leſs ability. 


Hs 


mi INTRODUCTION. 
H begs leave to note that the 
words grandeur, elegance, magnificence, 
| beauty are often uſed promiſcuouſly 
for each other without that critical 
diſtinction which ought to be obſerved 


when they are uſed to expreſs the ſe- 
veral ſtyles of building. 
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EXPLICATA zT ORNATA. 


IME ſpirit of improvement which ſo 
h generouſly actuates the Univerſity and 
City of Oxford to conſult the convenience 
and elegance of that place, together with the 
judicious ſteps already adopted by the Com- 
mittee to theſe ends, induced the author of 
this pamphlet to propoſe a few alterations 
and, he hopes, improvements. 


Trex neceſſity of removing the City- gates, 
opening and paving the ſtreets is obvious to 
all, eſpecially when we now. experience in 
part the advantages that attend ; and the great 
neglect had been loudly complained of, par- 
ticularly by ſtrangers, whom, in ſuch a caſe, 
we may allow to be the moſt competent and 


unprejudiced judges. 


B. 34 NEATNESS 
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- NeaTNEss and regularity in Streets, Areas, 
Market- places and Avenues conſtitute the ge- 
.neral beauty and elegance of every town: and 
Oxford will enjoy, above all others, the par- 


ticular advantage of the Colleges and build- 
ings of the Univerſity fo juſtly noted and ad- 
mired for their ſumptuouſneſs and magnifi- 


. cence. At the ſame time the Colleges and 


public buildings will be diſplayed to incon- 
ceivable advantage by neatneſs and regularity 
in the town.—Each will conſpire to the 
beauty and ornament of the other, and we 
may hope one day to ſee Oxford the moſt 
ſplendid ſpot of ground of its extent in the 
European nations. : 


Ou forefathers ſeem to have conſulted 
my convenience and monaſtic recluſeneſs, 
while they neglected that uniformity of De- 
ſign which is indiſpenſable to elegance, and 


that grandeur of Approach which adds half 


the delight. 


ON x error of our anceſtors is happily cor- 
rected by the Architecture of the age; the 
other is what we are now labouring to re- 
form, as much as the confined fituation of 


the buildings will admit. And the Univer- 


ſity and City of Oxford will do greater ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of Elegance and Delight by 


opening the ſtreets and extending the proſ- 


pects s 
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pects, than they would do by adding, at an 
infinite expence, ſome of the moſt ſtately 
ſtructures to thoſe we already have. 


AT preſent, while the mind contemplates 
a part with pleaſure and admiration it labours 


for the horrid incongruity of the whole, and 


departs diſguſted and half- ſatisfied at beſt, for 
what it greatly approves in the Univerſity is 


confounded and diminiſhed by what it great- 
ly diſapproves in the Town, a 


Tur buildings in Oxford labour under 
an inſufferable diſadvantage, on account of 
being crowded and engaged. They are in ge- 


neral ſo encumbered with deſpicable hovels 


or covered with dead walls, that of the four 


fronts of each not more than one or two can 
be ſeen at all, and thoſe not to ſatisfaction by 
reaſon of their proximity to each other, but 
more frequently the interruption of the 


Town. 


To enjoy a ſatisfactory view of a building 
the exterior proſpect ſhould be ſome what open 
and enlarged, and the ſpectator ſituated at a 
proper diſtance, ſo that the eye may conve- 
niently take in the general properties and pro- 
portions, and the judgment determine of 
beauty and deformity from a due ſurvey and 
eſtimate of the whole. If indeed curioſity 

= invite 
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invite him to examine a aber ip * he 
muſt then draw 1 near, but a Critic in 3 
tecture, though he may admire or diſapprove 
the execution of a part, will always form his 
final deciſion on the merit or demerit of the 
whole. 


Ir the Colleges and Public Edifices of this 
place were drawn apart from each other, and 
diſperſed through the extent of a thouſand 
acres, ſo that each might enjoy the fituation 
a man of genius would approve, we might 
boaſt without the ſhadow of arrogance, that 
OXFORD would be as great an ornament to 
ENGLAND, as was BABYLON to CHAL- 
DEA, or ancient ROME to EUROPE. 


TRISs, it may be ſaid, is air-buſlt imagi- 
pation—an uſeleſs project: it may however 
ſerve to exemplify the advantage of a free un- 
' circumſcribed acceſs, and be introductory to 
ſuch propoſals as are both practicable, and 
may conduce to convenience and beauty. 


How much an open uninterrupted Survey 
adds to buildings in point of grandeur is at 
once obvious from the inſtances of the Thea- 
tre, Printing-houſe and Muſeum viewed at 

_ preſent from the ſouth-weſt corner of Baliol, 
and the front of Queen's ſeen from the eaſt- 
end of High-ſtreet. Theſe happy points of 
view are owing, the former to the removal bh 
2 285 1 8 
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the trees front of Baliol, the latter to the de- 
moliſhing the opprobrious Eaſt- gate. Theſe 
improvements every one mult ſee and enjoy 
and they may encourage us to propoſe others, 


and to put them in execution. 


IT would add much to the ſplendor of 
Broad-ſtreet if thoſe miſerable cottages be-- 
tween Exeter College and Back-gate- were 
taken down, and two wings extended to the 
ſtreet joined by an iron gate and paliſade: 
This Area, we may preſume, would be diſ- 
played to great advantage on account of it's 
3 fituation in fronting into ſo ſpacious a 
P | 


A veRy conſiderable improvement, we 
may hope, will take place by opening the 
Turle, which at preſent is a reproach to the 
Town, This will give us a deſirable view of 
All-Saints out of Broad-ſtreet ; and Trinity- 
Chapel is fo fortunately fituated, that it will 
be a noble object from that church or any 
part of Lincoln-lane, which will then have 
ſome ſhare of elegance from the advantage of 
being cloſed by thoſe magnificent views. The 
proſpect of All-Saints will be ſtill more free 
if ſome regulations be made among the houſes 
that project and over-hang. Were theſe al- 
terations happily effected, this part of the 
Univerſity, we may preſume, would com- 
mand no ſmall attention. 


A M O N U- 


16 3 

A MONUMENT in memory of the martyrs 
Cranmer and Ridley, or one to each, erected 
in this ſtreet would be a pious work, and give 
veneration and magnificence to the place, In 
_ conſequence of a promiſe expreſſed in the 
former edition, the writer has taken the li- 
berty to prefix his idea of one to this. He 
1s far from preſuming on its merit or expect- 
ing it will ever be executed; yet he begs 
leave to ſubmit it to the candour of the pub- 
lic, and cannot help expreſſing a wiſh that 
this method of appealing to their judgment 
in architectonical productions was more in 
practice, This would be a means of avoid- 
ing many inelegancies, abſurdities, and in- 
conveniences, which the productions of able 
maſters are not unfrequently found guilty of 
after they are executed, and when they can 
never be remedied or repaired. Beſides, as 
ornamental and public buildings are erected 
to pleaſe the public, there can be no impro- 
priety in appealing for their approbation be- 
fore they are adopted for execution. The de- 
fign annexed is a triumphal monument to 
be placed acroſs Broad- ſtreet. The arch is 
ſurmounted with a ſtatue of Victory, and the 
whole conſtruction made ſo airy as very little 
to obſtruct the view of the buildings. This 
erection would perhaps berather an additionto 
their elegance, as when viewed through T 

arc 
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arch, they would ſtrike the eye to greatet ads 
vantage. | | 


IT, were greatly to be wiſhed that the ſouth 
end of St. Giles-ſtreet were cleared of thoſe 
ſorry habitations, and that the pariſhes of St. 


Mary Magdalen and St. Michael were thrown 


together. This would give us a more un- 
circumſcribed proſpect of the weſt-front of 
Baliol, and a church of modern ſtile front- 


ing St. Giles' would produce a beautiful 


effect. 


ST. Giles', on account of its ſpaciouſneſs, 
is capable of being made the moſt elegant 


ſtreet in Oxford. The trees are out of cha- 


racter, and break in upon the eye; they 
ſhould by all means be removed, a road for 
carriages thrown ſtraight down the midſt, 
and on either fide a foot-path raiſed, covered 
with gravel and ſecured by poſts and chains: 
the ſpace between the foot-paths and houſes 
may be beautifully diſpoſed of in verdure and 
graſs-plots. Or, as the width will admit, a 
graſs- plot with ſhrubs, or a piece of water 
extended down the centre with a road for 
carriages and foot-path on either ſide will 
carry with it an air of elegance, 


Our of this Street an Avenue ſhould be 


opened to Worceſter, to run in a right line 
4 to 


[*] 

to the front of that College. The writer is 
not ignorant that the Society have had this 
project in agitation, and hopes they will ex- 
culſe his adviſing, when they put it in exe- 
tion, to make the opening ſpacious and room 
ſo as to take in the whole front, which will 
terminate the ſight in a beautiful and agreea- 
ble manner, and be a capital addition to the 
elegance of this part of the Town. This 
College is in a flouriſhing ſtate and pleaſant 
rural ſituation; but the misfortune is, you 

have to go through ſo much naſtineſs and 
contemptible obſtruction and are ſaluted with 
ſo many delicious odours before you arrive 
at it. | | 


He is ſorry he cannot quite approve of the 
manner in which Mrs. Eaton's addition to 
this College is diſpoſed. It is a continuation 
of Clarke's building in a right line, and they 
both make one wing of the College. When 
the other is erected parallel, the building will 
be complete. But it will labour under this 
diſadvantage, that the wings will be too deep 
and large for the fize and extent of the cen- 
tre; beſides that there is too great a ſameneſs 
between the front of the centre and that of the 
wings. The aſpe@ will be languid and in- 
fignificant. This College, it is obvious, was 
meant to be ſomething like the firſt Court of 
Queen's: It is, indeed, a humble imitation: 


If 
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FE. 
If there is any defect in that elegant Area at 
Queen's, it is perhaps that the wings are too 


deep for the centre. How much more will 
this fault be aggravated at Worceſter ? 'The 


delight of buildings depend more on the Di 


poſition of their general parts than on any 
other article, and the artiſt diſplays his taſte 
and judgment in this particular more than 
in any other in the whole compaſs of his art. 
Had a break been made in thewings with two 
or three windows in front, as in the Garden= 


court, at New-College; at the ſame time 


the general front had been extended near ſixty 
feet, the wings would have been each divi- 
ded into two. This would at once have en- 
livened, variegated, and extended the princi- 
pal view of the College, without injuring 
any other, or at all infringing on conve- 
nience. 'The ſtile which this building affects 
is The Neatly Elegant. Now the general prin- 
ciples on which Elegance is conſtructed are 
variety, regularity, and number of parts. The 
architecture in the front of the Provoſt's lodge 
is rather whimſical. The terrace will be a 
great addition to the College. 
OurT of Corn-Market we ſee part of the 
grand tower of Chriſt-Church :—this would 
indeed be a moſt majeſtic view was it not bro- 
ken by ſome miſ-ſhapen houſes aukwardly 
projecting on both ſides of the ſtreet - *- 


C [s 


[ to J 
- Is at Carfax we could have a Square of 


tbe Area. it would be extremely to be wiſn- 
ed. | 


Tur Conduit is a chan of antient finery 
and may ſtand for Otho Nicholſon and An- 


tiquity's ſake, though one my part with it, 
and feel no regret, 


Men- x is the glory of en 
and ſhould demand the more particular at- 
tention of the Commiſſioners and Proprietors 
at all times to embelliſh aggrandize and im- 
prove every part of it. It is wretchedly con- 
tracted at the weſt- end, to open which ſhould 
have been adopted as an immediate ſtep to the 
elegance and beauty of the Town. The 
houſes oppoſite St. Mary's are broken and 
diſcontinued, and project ſhamefully into 
the ſtreet. By widening Magpye-lane, we 
ſhall enjoy a noble opening out of High- 
ſtreet, which from the ſingular advantage of 
being terminated by Merton-tower and the 
trees, would be the moſt delightful Avenue 
in Oxford, and have a ſtriking effect from 
the Parade before St. Mary's. 


From Carfax we view the ſaid ſtately and 
magnificent tower, with the greateſt part of 
the front, of Chriſt-Church. This tower is 
wur conſpicuous for the beauty and regula- 


rity 
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rity of it's Gothic proportions, and worthy 


of it's ingenious author. The front is al- 
together remarkably bold, and has · a degree of 


majeſty rarely to be equalled: yet with all its 
dignity it labours under the great misfortune 
of an unfavourable ſituation; did it riſe above 
the eye as much as it falls from Carfax, it 
would be perhaps the nobleſt and moſt prince- 
ly elevation the kingdom has to ſhew. 


SUCH is the inconceivable advantage of 
ſituation, that the man who ſtudies grandeur 
and magnificence would not be unwiſe did 
he expend as large a ſum in an elegant ſitua- 
tion as in building and ornamenting his 


houſe, | - | # 
T H1s defect in the ſituation of Chriſt- 


| Church admits of no effectual remedy. How- 


ever the remoyal of ſome houſes that encroach 
on the oppoſite fide of the ſtreet would give 
us the whole front from Carfax. By open- 
ing the lane to Pembroke, we might pro- 
miſe ourſelves a tolerable dire& view of the 
tower ; but by laying out all the ſpace occu- 
pied by the houſes before that College and 
St. Aldate's-Church into an open Area, the 
whole front would be inconceivably benefit- 
ed and ſhew itſelf abundantly deſerving ſuch 
an improvement. When the ſtreet to Friar- 
Bacon's ſtudy is widened, it may admit of a 

E 2 © tolerable 
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tolerable fide=view, as in this caſe the ſitua= 
tion is not bad, The writer dwells the long- 
er on this font, as it is the moſt magnifi- 


cent in Oxford, and labours under the great- 


eſt diſadvantage. 


Tux ancient court of this College will al- 
ways command particular attention from its 


ſpaciouſneſs and the beautiful diſpoſition of 
its terrace graſs-plots and baſin; but query 


whether eight lamps raiſed upon obeliſks at 
the points of the compartments about the ba- 
fin would not afford more light than thoſe in 
the preſent fituation, and diſtribute it more 


equally, as it would act collectively as from 


one body? 


Ws cannot here omit obſerving, that, 


though this Quadrangle has more than a com- 
petent ſhare of magnificence ; yet the firſt 
ſtory or underworks look deſolate and gloomy 


on account that the windows are ſmall irre- 


gular and few : this inelegance it is perhaps 
not eaſy to remedy. Thoſe of the ſecond 
ſtory are indeed more regular and frequent ; 
but the old leaded glaſs, and the motly ap- 


pearance of the new, are the greateſt eyeſores 


to the beauty of this place. If they were all, 

both within the Court and without, glazed 
like thoſe which lighted the late Regius Pro- 
feſſor's Study, but which are now inhuman- 
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ly gored, this building would have a double 
elegance. The writer begs leave to remark, 
that though with the greateſt decorum and 
advantage modern glaſs may be introduced 
into Gothic windows; yet the windows 
themſelves cannot be mutilated and their 
form altered without infringing on unifor- 
mity often, and on propriety always. And 
it gives him no ſmall concern to ſee ſome of 
the windows of this romantic building pre- 
poſterouſly converted into modern ſaſhes.— 
What can be more noble- than theſe go- 


thic windows? What ſo much in character 


with the whole building ? They muſt now 
be all converted into common ſaſhes, elſe 
what will become of regularity ? Did mer- 
cenary workmen adviſe for the ſake of a job ? 
"Tis amazing that men of the profoundeſt eru- 
dition, I wiſh I could fay taſte, can ſuffer 
themſelves to be unfeelingly led away by the 


_ deluſions of fooliſh faſhion, 


THoucny a Quadrangle is no favourite 
manner, yet the Architecture of Peckwater 
makes it a delightful edifice. The Area of 
this princely Square is naked and ſervile ;— 
not that we would recommend a graſs-plot.— 
Suppoſe a low terrace to run under the ſtair- 
caſes which would hide the nakedneſs of the 
cellar-windows, and the reſt of the Area to 
be covered over with freſh gravel.—A preg 
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of fuperb ſtatuary or group of figures erected 
in the centre would have a graceful effect, 
The paths at preſent acroſs the Area cutting 
each other at ſmall irregular angles preſent 
the idea of a Stable-court or wing of offices, 
rather than the magnificent edifice of Peck- 
water. 


TE writer cannot help expreſſing a won- 
der that Canterbury- court ſhould be rebuilt, 
as there is ſo much room for building on 
every fide of Chriſt-Church to the greateſt 
advantage, and perhaps with more conve- 
nience, and as the precincts. of this part of 
the College might have been terminated with 
fo much more elegance without it. The eaſt- 
end of the library with its Venetian window, 
which had ſuch a ſtriking effect in the ap- 
proach from Merton before this new erec- 
tion, as well as the tower of that College, 
which was a noble object to the ſpectator as he 
came through Peckwater, are now broken and 
intercepted from the eye. The Area of the Court 
js ſo contracted, that the building is obliged to 
be a ſtory lower than Peckwater, and con- 
fequently different architecture. The artiſt 
has judiciouſly raiſed the arch of the gate- 
way to make ſome amends for the injury 
done to the view of the Library, but then it 
is unfortunately too high for the building it- 
ſelf. The new front towards Corpus and 
_ Oriel, 
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Oriel is ſmall and finiſhed in the Doric or- 
der, and is rather elegant, but alas ! too much 


confined. Though, if we come to the tri 


propriety of language as expreſſive of each 
particular ſtyle of building, to ſpeak of ele- 
gance and the Doric, implies a contradiction. 
The ftrength, ſimplicity, fewneſs of divi- 
ſions, large projectures, and bold relief of 
the Doric, are naturally expreſſive of majeſiy 
and grandeur, and ſhould therefore only be 


employed in works of fize and magnificence, 


where greatneſs of manner, and greatneſs of 
dimenſion may conſpire together to produce 
one great effect. Elegance ſprings from op- 
poſite principles, and is peculiar to ſmaller 
buildings, where delicacy of manner and com- 

arative ſmallneſs conſpire to produce a beau- 


Tiful effect. However a ſmall houſe with 


eatneſs of manner has been unmeaningly 
reſounded and extolled, it is as abſurd as a 
little man with thick limbs and large fea- 
tures, and when this order is employed in 
ſmall buildings, it has the appearance of a 
dwarf or Hercules in miniature. Thus an 
elegant ſtile and the Doric order are incom- 
patible. A ſtyle maje/tically grand, and a ſmall 
building are equally ſo. The principles which 
compole theſe different ſtyles are ſo mixed 
and confounded in this front, that I know not 
wh t to call the ſtyle—it is rather elegant, as 


it has the leading principle ſinallneſi, and the 


. maſonry 
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- maſonry is neat and of a lively colour. A mai 
who merits the name of an Archite& ſhould 
ſtudy the nature of thoſe fections, which; 
are the ſubject of delight in building, and 
adapt his ſeveral Ales to them on ſuch kin- 
dred and congenial principles as are naturally 
calculated to move each diſtinct affection in 
the higheſt degree. If he mix his principles 
and confound his ſtyles, he is ignorant of his 
art, as he muſt addreſs oppoſite affections at 
the ſame time, and conſequently produce a 
poor effect. This is the great myſtery of the 
art of building; which does not conſiſt in 
following the capricious dictates of fancy, 
conſulting the faſhion as a taylor does to ſhape 
his cloth, or injudiciouſly imitating ho 
works of theancients; but in delicacy of feel- 


ing, minute diſtinction, and ſteady reaſoning. 


Nothing is more eaſy than to uſe the orders 
in building, which are invented to our hands. 


The difficulty and merit lie in applying them 


with judicious addreſs to expreſs the ſeveral 


ſtyles, which are calculated to move each par- 
ticular ſentiment and affection of the mind. 


Architecture is claſſed among the fine arts, 
on a footing with poetry and painting. It 
ſhould conſequently have ſomething ſimilar 


in its general nature and effects to entitle it - 
to the ſame rank and diſtinction. The gene- 


ral characteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the polite 
and 
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and elegant arts is, that by the different means 
of imitation they operate agreeably on the fi- 
ner paſſions and affetions of the mind. The 
particular office, of Architecture as a liberal 
art is, to addreſs the p/zafing or grand ſenti- 
ments and affections by the different modi- 

fications of fronts and elevations conſtructed 
on different principles; hence ariſe the ſeve- 
ral ftyles, the heat, the elegant, the grand, &c. 
This was well underſtood by the ancient ar+ 
tiſts, and ſolely attended to in the invention, 
and application of the orders, but is little re- 
garded by the moderns, whoſe ſole fort ſeems 
to be fancy and capricions imitation. 


Tu molt beautiful ſpecimen of modern 
Gothic the Univerſity or perhaps the king- 
dom can boaſt,” is the grand Quadrangle at 
All-Souls :—This is elegant to a degree, and 
the illuſtrious Members of this College ſeem 
to have been as jealous that any ſhould enjoy 
the fight of it but themſelves ; for the front; 
which looks towards the Radclivian Library 
and might be opened into that ſpacious and 
magnificent Square, is carefully hidden by a 
deſerted cloiſter. The Cupola indeed is bold 
and majeſtic, and anſwers the uniformity of 
the whole; but as the cloiſter ſeems to be 
uſeleſs, the naked wall on either fide would 
be well ſupplied by a gate and paliſade. That 
the Cupola may not be vacant, a ſtatue of 
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the Founder raiſed under it upon a pedeſtal 
would add magnificence to the place and de- 
ſerve the expenſe. Theſe alterations are. the 
more warmly recommended, as they will not 
only diſplay the College to the view with- 
out, but enliven it within. | 


Ir would add greatly to the beauty of the 
Radclivian Square and this part of Oxford, 
if the Society of Exeter College could be pre- 
vailed on to permit the wall of their Garden 
to be converted into a dwart-wall and iron 
rails; for, as at preſent nothing is ſeen but 
a dead wall, if this alteration ſhould take 
place the eye would be agreeably relieved by 
the verdure of the Garden, and have a view 


of the Divinity-School and Convocation 


Houſe. As ſuch alterations as this may be 
made with ſmall inconvenience and expenſe, 
we might hope to ſee them put in execution. 
If in beautifying Oxford, the Committee 
make free with the buildings of the Town, 
there can be no reaſon why they ſhould par- 
tially ſpare the Univerſity. Pg 


TE weſt end of the Chapel at New- 
College with it's ſtoried windows, would 
command much attention, was it not ſo 
inauſpiciouſiy concealed by an antiquated cloiſ- 
ter; if this was away, it would be a magni- 

ficent object to the ſtranger as he paſſes by the 
5 Printing- 
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| Printing-houſe and Theatre, and invite ; hin 


to notice the elegance of ſtructure and ſce- 
nery in this College, which at preſent he with 
a finds out. 


TRE grand entrance to che Schools is hid- 
den and confined. And the writer has the 
profaneneſs to wiſh that the memorable Dr. 
Newton, inſtead of founding Hertford-Col- 
lege, had demoliſhed Hart-Hall ; we might 
then, inſtead of a contracted College miſera- 
bly cooped in, have had the advantage of a 
fpacious Area, three fides of which might 
have been formed by New College, the Cod- 
rington Library, and the Schools. Had the 
Doctor done ſuch an eminent piece of ſervice 
to the elegance and beauty of Oxford it had 
been almoſt too ſmall a return to have erect- 
ed his ſtatue in the centre of the Area, and 
called it by the name of N e e | 


Tu r writer cannot help carrying his rage 
of pulling down into Queen's and New Col- 
lege Lanes, as they are capable, with ſmall 
inconvenience or expenſe, of being made one 


of the moſt ſplendid ſtreets in Oxford. By 


clearing off the wall from the ſide of New- 


College, that building will form one fide of 


a ſpacious ſtreet ; and, by demoliſhing a few 


hovels and dead walls the eaſt front of All- 
Souls * be diſplayed to view; and if the 
D 2 | Society 
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Society of Queen s College will be ſo oblig- 
ing as to take down the wall of the Bowling 
Green and ſubſtitute a dwarf-wall with iron 
rails, the weſt front of their Library, one of 
the moſt airy and elegant buildings in Ox- 
ford, will exhibit a -beautiful appearance. 
Thus, with thoſe few alterations, we ſhall 
have a large open ſtreet with a Hall, Church 
and College on one fide, and a College on the 
other, together with the views of a ſumptu- 
ous Library and the eaſt front of All-Souls. 
So that if the Uniyerſity be deſirous of beau- 
tifying Oxford, we may ſay, that they have 
nothing to do, but to remove obſtructions 
and diſplay their n. to the public 
. | 


Tae Theatre, ſo famous in Europe, is 
in danger 1 in it's outward appearance of diſ- 
appointing the ſanguine expectation of every, 
ſtranger. For, in the firſt place, it ominouſſy 
turns it's back to the view, and the Area be- 
fore the front is ſo contracted, that it loſes 
half its dignity and merit in the ſurvey: this 
is a fundamental blunder which can never be 
repaired. The other ſides are ſordid and dull, 
owing partly to the blackneſs of the ſtone, 
but chiefly to the leaded windows. The aper- 
tures, particularly well- ſaſhed windows, give 
chearfulneſs and delight to every houſe, and 
to theſe it 18 e e chat the Se- 
nate 
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nate-houſe at Cambridge, ſo infinitely infe- 
rior to the Theatre in convenience elegance 
and conſtruction, has the pre-eminence in 
outward view. 'The writer is not ignorant 
that ſaſhes haye been propoſed, and that the 
project was laid down again becauſe they 
would make the light too glaring and there- 
by hurt the paintings. This inconvenience, 
it is preſumed, may be eaſily obviated by ap- 
plying blue glaſs,” or, after all, by having 
recourſe to Venetian blinds ; and it is a rule 
in Architecture to diſpenſe with a fmall in- 
convenience if it greatly conduce to beauty 
and ornament. The oval windows project- 
ing from the roof which were added for or- 
nament, on account of the glaſs, make the 
building appear gloomy which excites an af- 
fection contrary to the intent of the airy con- 
ſtruction of a Theatre, - Pe ALL? 


THe Printing-houfe, every one condemns 
as a heavy pile; it is not the intent of this 
paper to enquire whether this cenſure is not 
injudicious and unjuſt: however, when we 
beſtow a look upon its appendages, thoſe 
huge maſſive piers between the iron rails, we 
muſt own that if it be a heavy building they 
tend greatly to aggravate it's native weight. 


Tux writer aſks pardon for the remark, 
but, however it may be admired in general, 


he 
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he cannot help expreſſing his » 
of the fituation of the Radclivian Library. 


Whatever merit this edifice reflects on the 


Architect and ſplendor on the Univerſity, it 


certainly deſtroys the regularity of the Area 


and intercepts the view of every building in 


it. All Souls, St. Mary's, and the Schools, 
by the intruſion of this ſplendid obſtacle have 
loſt half their magnificence and worth. And 
at the fame time that it encroaches upon 
others, it ſuffers inconceivably in its own 
elegance ; for, by being encloſed and walled 


in on every ſide, the ſurvey is languid and 


confined. Here is a flaming inſtance, what- 
ever regard is paid to the conſtruction of an 
edifice, how little is thought due to its ſitua- 
tion. This elegant ſtructure deſerves a much 
larger compaſs, and it is well known that 


nothing adds ſo much to the beauty of a build- 


ing as trees verdure and the like. Had this 
Library been placed upon raiſed ground on 


the — ſide of Broad-ſtreet oppoſite the 


Theatre, and all the ſpace between that ſtreet 
and Trinity-garden devoted to it, the proſ- 
pect on all parts would have been ſpacious 
bold and uncontracted, and the gardens on 
the north have made no ſmall addition to its 
beauty and ſublimity. An equeſtrian ſtatue 
would have gracefully ſupplied the place 


where it now ſtands, as we wy pronounce 
| in 
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In general that the Areas in a Town ſhould 
be free, open, and without obſtruction. | 


Tuovon to have trees before and among 
buildings in a town 1s a piece of antiquated 
taſte and highly out of character; yet in the 
caſe of thoſe in the Gravel-walk, as they pre- 


ſent an agreeable variety to the proſpect out 


of High-ſtreet, and if taken away would 
leave an aukward chaſm behind them, it 
were almoſt ſacrilege to take them down, 


IT will be found requiſite to the beauty 
and convenience of this part of Oxford, which 
demands a particular attention as being the 
entrance from London, to take away the wall 
without the trees, and to remove the houſes 
on the other ſide the way, that the Street 


may be ſpacious and open. This alteration 


will have the farther grand effect that the 
front of Queen's College will be opened to 
the proſpect from the end of the bridge. 


Ir the Society of Magdalen would have 
their College appear with dignity, by taking 
down thoſe irregular Offices on the eaſt of 
the Quadrangle, they may open the new 
building to the bridge. This will be a mag- 
nificent object to thoſe who hourly paſs and 
repaſs, and the elevation of the bridge will 


be 
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be an addition to the view from this part of 


the College: 14 


5 It is hoped the project of finiſhing the new- 


building into a ſquare according to the ori- 
ginal plan is happily laid down, as it would 
exclude thoſe charming proſpects and views 


it now enjoys. There is not a leſs eligible 


manner of diſpoſing buildings than in Qua- 


drangles. Should the plan be executed, it 


muſt deſtroy three ſides of the old Quadran- 
gle, and demoliſh that noble gothic gate-way 
and turret; which are poſſeſſed of much more 


grandeur than any part of the new-building: ' 


But what would not mercenary Artiſts do to 
be employed? The writer would recom- 
mend to finiſh off the new-building with a 


ſmall advance of each wing, and front them 


with three windows. The north-ſide of the 
old Quadrangle is very bad; it would per- 
haps be adviſeable to take down and rebuild 
the north wall in the ſame gothic ſtyle, only 
regular, and to raiſe the whole building ano- 
ther ſtory, which will make it the height of 
the chapel and hall, and no higher than the 
enormous ridge of ſlate in its preſent ſitua- 
tion. | 


Every opportunity of opening a view into 
the country ſhould be ardently embraced for 
two important reaſons, to convey draughts 


of 
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of freſh air into the Town ſo conducive to 
health, and to treat the eye as often as poſ- 
fible with a peep into the country. Oxford 


is moſt beautifully environed with trees, 


which are its grace and ornament, and no- 
thing conſpire more to enliven a town when 
viewed out of it. If the carriage-way to 


Chriſt-Church, by the fide of the Phyſic- 


garden, was made the whole width to the 
wall of that garden, and the hovels removed; 
it would be a very agreeable alteration, as the 
trees in the end of the grand walk would 
have a moſt beautiful effect through this ave - 
nue into the ſtreet. If we turn ourſelves 
about, the ſame improvement may be repeat- 


ed on the other ſide the ſtreet, perhaps to 


reater advantage. By taking down the cor= 
ner houſe to lay open the long-wall to High- 
ftreet and removing a few hovels the view 
will be rich rural and romantic. The trees 
on both ſides and the antique aſpect of the 
walls confpire to form a moſt enchanting - 
ſcene rarely to be found. Perhaps the great- 
eſt improvements may be made by ſuch 
trifling alterations as theſe: 


THESE are the alterations and improve- 
ments, which the writer at preſent under= 
takes to propoſe. He no way poſitively in- 
ſiſts on the advantages attending them nor 
pretends in any caſe to impoſe his opinions, 
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but refers his ſuppoſitions to the conſideration 
of abler and more experienced judges. He 
addreſſes himſelf more immediately to the 
Committee and others whom it more directly 
concerns, and will deem it a ſufficient return 
for the few hours devoted to this trifle if it 
ſhall in any meaſure conduce to the conve- 
nience and ornament of the Univerſity and 


City of Oxford. 


TuEsE remarks are conſidered as an im- 


perfect ſketch of the improvements that may 
be made in this place. It was not the intent 


of this pamphlet to propoſe expenſive ſchemes 


for the ſake of giving ſcope to genius and in- 
vention, or to deſcend minutely to particu- 
lars. All that is meant by it is to give the 
public a hint, and, if ſuch ſhall be it's good 
fortune, to put the ingenious upon a diſplay 


of their taſte that they may be in ſome mea- 


ſure enabled to judge for themſelves in things 
of this nature and importance, and be leſs 


liable to the impoſitions of mercenary artiſts. 


IT has been excepted to the ſcheme pro- 


poſed by the general tenor of this pamphlet 


of diſengaging the buildings of the Univer- 
ſity, and laying them open to the public eye, 
that it would diſpoſſeſs the Colleges and ſe- 
none walks ot that privacy and retirement 
o favourable to ſtudy, and congenial to the 
| temper 
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temper of the Muſes. If beauty, convenience, 
and health, are objects worthy to be conſult- 
ed by a town or city, and eſpecially by an 
Univerſity, our ſtinking lanes and obſtructed 
paſſes may be converted into open avenues, 
and our dead walls into iron rails, and the 
ſtudent profit by the change. And though 
the author of theſe rude ſacrilegious propo- 
ſals, which would dare to look into hidden 
cloiſters and uncover the ſecret parts of the 
Muſes' grove, is far from preſuming on his 
acquaintance with theſe elegant ladies, he 
dares be bold enough, from a flight obſerva- 
tion of things, to aſſert, that, however co 
they are by nature and difficult of addreſs, 
they ſtill chooſe to be converſant in the world, 
and that there is no place they treat with more 
contempt than gloomy cloiſters, or where 
they ſeldomer take up their reſidence. 


Anxious as he may be for the external em- 
belliſhment of Oxford, and ſtudious to pro- 
mote it, it would give him ſtill more inti- 
mate ſatisfaction to be convinced, that at the 
ſame time this famous Univerſity diſplays her 
beauties to the public eye, ſhe would lay open 
her ſtorehouſe of erudition to the world to a 
free intercourſe of men, and communication 
of manners, as willing to learn as to inſtruct, 
and refuſe no opportunityof internal mprove- 
ment, Then might we hope to ſee pedantic 
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ride transform into true politeneſs, lettered 
ignorance into uſeful knowledge, antiquated 

jargon aſhamed of her dogmatical maſk, and 
ſtealing away to give place to real learning; 
yet all conſiſtent with ſubordination, rule, 


and diſcipline. And then might Oxford 
boaſt of her Muſes. 


IT may be expected, that in a publica- 
tion of this kind, which propoſes future im- 
provements, thoſe at preſent in execution 
ſhould not paſs entire] y unnoticed. The great 
. advantages that will attend them and which 
are already ſo conſpicuous together with the 
ſpirit with which they are carried on, firſt 
gave. encouragement to this OR 


THE conſtruction of the new bridge hag 
conſiderable merit, though not without ſome 
material defects. The general idea of the 
defign is ingenious and elegant, the archi- 
tecture of the parts is very good, and it has 

that boldneſs and uniformity which none 
can fail to admire. Though on either fide 
the centre arch, it may at firſt fight look 
ſomewhat heavy; this probably ariſes from 
the uncommonneſs of the ſtructure. Some 
allowances muſt be thrown in for the great 
length, and the difficulty of ſeparate ſtreams 
the Artiſt had to encounter with. The de- 
vices are well choſen and as well diſpoſed of, 
though 
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though their elevation are in danger of being 
heavy on account of the ſmallneſs of the 
centre arch. The ornaments are ſufficient- 
ly rich. The chief merit of a bridge con- 
fiſts in ſymmetry and ſtrength, out of which 
ariſes a ſimple majeſtic elegance, Yet. the 
whole diſplay labours under ſome misfor- 
tunes and defects. It is too much ſunk 
down into the earth. What does it avail to 
plan an elegant. ſtructure, if in building it be 
ſunk into the ground. The whole extent of 
the bridge ſhould have been raiſed upon a pe- 
deſtal at leaſt four feet high: the centre-arch 
is too trifling and inſignificant, had it been 
fix feet higher it would have been twelve wi- 
der. Two important advantages would have 
ariſen from theſe alterations; the elevation 
would have been raiſed above the eye, ſo that 
the height would have been more propor- 
tionable to the length; and whereas the 
bridge is now too flat and even, there would 
have been an eaſy deſcent from the centre 
both ways, which would have been more 
elegant, as well as a means of draining off the 
water. The Artiſt undoubtedly conſulted the 
convenience of carriages, yet, as the bridge 
is ſo very long, had the centre been raiſed ten 
feet higher, the aſcent would have been gra- 
dual and eaſy, and attended with no incon- 
venience. The elliptical projectures of the 


centre, and the ſweeps at both ends are ele- 
gant 


U 


gant and uſeful, but the intermediate parts 


are eight or at leaſt four feet too narrow, 
which is the moſt unpardonable fault, as it 


fo directly affects the 2 and might have been 


ſo eaſily remedied. At the end of ſo ſpaci- 
ous a ſtreet as High- ſtreet, it ſhould rather 
have been wider than ordinary. The top of 
the ledge over the baluſtrade is injudiciouſly 
juſt of an height to ſtrike acroſs the eyes of 
the paſſenger and intercept his view of the 
country. After all, if it be not the moſt ele- 
gant bridge, it may be boldly pronounced 
the moſt magnificent cauſeway in Europe. 


ond Ar rn the removal of the Profeſſor's- houſe 
to the bottom of the Phyſic- garden, the open- 
ing into the city will be very ſpacious and 


grand; and the Area before the garden, when 


Noah's-ark is deſtroyed, will have a genteel 
appearance. But the back- ſide of the Green- 
houſes, being nothing but a large expanſe of 
dead wall, will look blank and abſurd. Theſe 
are capable of being converted to the con- 
trary effect and to very coniiderable profit by 
being fronted to the ſtreet with two elegant 
houſes ; and as the Green-houſes are ſtrong 


enough to ſupport a ſuperſtructure, they may 


be made very ſpacious and elegant in the up- 
per ſtories. Theſe two houſes would make 
uniform and very ſplendid pavilions to the 
gateway of the garden, and greatly 9 
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bute to aggrandize the entrance into Oxford, 


at the ſame time that their view towards the 
garden would be greatly improved. This is 
no romantic project, but very capable of 


practice. 


FTE new Butcher-Market, is the moſt 
ſucceſsful improvement that has been adopt- 
ed. It is effectually converted from a nui- 
ſance into an ornament, and reflects no ſmall 


credit on the Artiſt. The ſhops and houſes 


are neatly elegant, and are a great addition to 
High- ſtreet, but the writer muſt be of opi- 
nion that had the ſecond and third ſtories 
been each two feet higher, the whole length 
of the front would have had a better effect, 
and the rooms within have been more ele- 
gant. 


TR Obſervatory falls next under notice. 
And here we cannot help applauding the wiſ- 
dom of the benefactors in appropriating ſo li- 
beral a ſum to ſo uſeful a purpoſe; at the 


ſame time congratulating the ſpeculative ſtu- 


dent on the encouragement, which this kind 
of knowledge at length meets with at Oxford, 
and which has ſo much graced her rival 
ſiſter. 


THE Duke of Marlbotough's generoſity 


and good-will are open to the Univerſity on 
| N 4 | every 
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Every occaſion, and were abundantly ſhew 
in his munificent preſent to this department. 
But the writer is ſorry he cannot approve of 
the ſituation of theſe buildings, not that he 
diſcommends it as diſadvantageous for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations—this be cannot do; 


but, he humbly preſumes, they might have 


| been ſo ſituate, as to enjoy this together with 
other adv antages. | - | 


Tittst buildings will be conſiderably ex- 
tended, ſo that the principal front being dif- 
layed and having the advantage of a tower 
in the centre would, in a proper ſite, pre- 
ſent an elegant view. In the preſent fitua- 
tion indeed it faces the ſouth, which every 
one will approve; but the writer cannot 
learn from what frequented point of view it 
can be ſeen with ſatisfaction or who are to 
enjoy the pleaſure of the proſpect, unleſs 
they be the poor Invalids in the Rowney-ward. 
The Woodſtock and Banbury-roads com- 
mand the morning front, but this will do no 
credit to the place, | 


TE ſituation could not well have been 
more inconvenient for attending the Philoſo- 
phical Lectures; for though Worceſter may 
approve, Magdalen, Queen's, Univerſity and 


Merton, will be of the writer's opinion. 


THE 
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15 Tx ſtructure will be undoubtedly calcu- 


lited for the intended purpoſes, but the wri- 
ter aſks pardon if he 1s a little cenſorious as 
ke cannot at all be reconciled to the paltry of- 
fices at the north-eaſt angle, they will be 
ſo little of a piece with, and fo far inferior to, 
the reſt. Here muſt we be forced not to diſ- 
approve, but to condemn. Regularity and 
propriety are two indiſpenſable requiſites of a 
good houſe :—here is a defect in both.—80 
great a deviation from good architecture is 
no where to be found. We often indeed ſee 
ſomething of ſimilar form tacked to the man- 


fion of a farmer, which has been the contri- 
vance of the good woman of the houſe for 


ſome neceflary convenience or other—to preſs 


her cheeſe—or waſh her diſhes : thus hath 
the female oeconomiſt, by repeated ſolicita- 


tions, ſqueezed out of her cloſe- fiſted huſ- 
band a 1 pounds or fifty ſhillings to fit up 
thoſe uſeful apartments, which however ſhe 
takes care to hide on fome unſeen part of 
her habitation, If it was intended to imi- 
tate the frugality of this female architect, 
ſome regard ſhould have been paid to her de- 
cency too. | 


« BuT when this part is covered with 
ce trees, who will be the wiſer ?” —An in- 
vention worthy of Archimedes Who can- 
not but admire the cunning of the contri- 
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vance ? This is a ſubterfuge indeed—ag if 


trees would hide nothing but theſe inferior 
offices. Could anyone imagine that the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford and the ever memorable Dr. 


Radcliffe intended that their buildings ſhould 


be erected to be concealed ? 


Tur Dwelling-houſe with its Offices will 
be a reproach to the intended elegance and 
fublimity of theſe buildings; for as it will 
be always conſidered as a part, it is in danger 
of infringing the rules of conſiſtency, as, 
however convenient it may be, it is not only 
irregular, but a heavy drowſy heap. After 
the great expenſe of emblems and ornament 
and the ſanguine expectation of the Univer- 
fity that their Obſervatory will reflect gran- 
deur and magnificence on Oxford, it were a 


pity it ſhould turn out an abſurdity at laſt. 


In the tower, and the parts on either hand 
which directly belong to the Obſervatory, 
there is much to commend, though not en- 
tirely without ſomething to blame. The 
ſtair-caſe will have an uncommon ſhare of 

randeur. The rooms are elegant and well 
diſpoſed, and the two Venetian windows poſ- 
ſeſſed of a high degree of beauty. But on 
taking a ſurvey of theſe buildings without, we 
ſhall be obliged to lower the tone of theſe 
eulogiums. In judging. of this front as a 
regular 
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regular piece, the houſe and colonnade muſt 


be left out; then the bulk and height of the 
tower will be too great for the two adjacent 
parts. In all extended buildings, the centre 
ſhould undoubtedly have a conſiderable de- 


= of pre-eminence in height, ſize, or 


oth ; yet there is a certain ratio to be pre- 
ſerved between it and the ſize and extent of 
the wings, which forms the general ſymme- 
try, and which is of moſt powerful influence 
in determining the external merit or delight 
of a building. In this is placed one of the 
great ſecrets of Diſpeſition. The ratio is here 


very much exceeded, as the tower will -be - 
very bulky and high, and the adjacent parts 


both ſmall and near. The only method now 
remaining to remedy this defect is to take 
away the offices from the houſe and raiſe it 
another ſtory, and to build a houſe and co- 
lonnade parallel on the other fide, Thus the 
houſes would fall in with the regularity of 


the whole, and the wings be greatly varied, 


extended, and enlarged, fo that a proper ra- 
tio between them and their centre would be 
preſerved, and the diſplay be very elegant, 
Till this or a ſimilar method be adopted, theſe 
buildings will be the object of ridicule, not 
admiration. The Architecture of the Ob- 
ſervatory is trifling and light, and a contra- 
diction to its bulk. The portico is an order 
and no order, it is one of the whimſical in- 
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Hovations of Italian artiſans. The ſecond 
Borg, is the antique Ionic pillaſtered and as 
light as it can be formed. The ornaments 
x the whole are child ſh and fantaſtic, quite 
_below the dignity of architecture, and only 
it to bedeck a bapy-houſe. This faſhionable 
artiſan, ſo dexterous at imitation, before he 
came to Oxford, had ſurely reverſed the prin- 
Ciples of his art and tranſpoſed the rules, if 
perchance he deſign from principle and rule, 
and not as fancy and the Italians dictate. In 
this building, which is /arge and bulky, we 
ſee the moſt triſling and delicate architecture, 
whilſt the little front at Chriſt-Church is ag- 
grandized with the majeſtic | Doric, After 
dreſſing a pigmy in the habit of Hercules, by 
the magic of his art, he ſhews us a giant in 
the features of a child, This building can 
never be properly expreſſive of grandeur or 
elegance, becauſe the principles out of which 
theſe oppoſite ſtyles are conſtructed, are in- 
judiciouſly combined, It may be * 
and able to raiſe in the mind a languſd com- 
placency, Expence and ornament without 
judicious taſte can never produce their due 
effect, they are loſt and thrown away. Did 
the Artiſt preſume on his imitation of the 
It. lian mode? Let him reflect that ſentiment 
is the foundation of the elegant arts, and that 
in Italy both ſentiment, and the elegant arts 
are refined away, and can never pleaſe a Bri- 


tiſh 


3 „ 4 
tiſh taſte, till we are as effeminate as they. 
His building is an illuſtrious proof of this 
melancholy truth. Novelty may perhaps de- 
lude us for a while and perſuade us to be 

leaſed, and Faſhion may prevail upon our 
Vanity to break out into unmeanin — 
plauſe, but it is hoped we ſhall ſoon return 
to our native ſentiments of grandeur, majeſ- 
ty and true elegance. Did he expect to amuſe 
the . Univerſity of Oxford with his butter- 
prints and Italian bawbles? 


The Preſident of Trinity has juſt repaired 
the old Lodge- and made it fit to be pulled 
down in order to complete the modern deſign. 


THE writer takes leave to cloſe theſe re- 


marks by preferring a conſideration to the 
Univerſity and her Benefactors. | 


NorTuiNG is ſo deſerving their piety and 
regard, or ſo much wanted to aggrandize and 
complete the magnificence of Oxford, as an 
Univerſity church; for beſides that St. Mary's 
is a pariſh-church, it is not equal to ſo vene- 
rable and auguſt an afſembly, as that of this 
Univerſity, and is inferior to their other 
buildings. Each Society has an elegant and 
fumptuous apartment in their private Col- 
leges for their devotions, and when they all 
meet together in one venerable body to join 
in the grand buſineſs of religion, the awful ſo- 
lemnity of the occafion demands a houſe of 
fuperior grandeur and more ſublime con- 
ſtruction, | Ta 
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To deſign a ſtructure ſuitable to chis ſo- 
lemn purpoſe, may perhaps be an eaſier taſk 


than to appoint a ſituation worthy of it: this | 
howeyer needs not be finally diſpaired of, 


Or all the ſtyles of Templar edifices that 
either the refined taſte of the preſent age can 
boaſt or antiquity ſupply, thoſe of the Gre- 


cian and afterwards Roman Temples are in- 
diſputably the firſt. They have that grand 
ei of deſign, and at the ſame time 
that magnificent umptuouſneſs and delicacy 


of execution, which inſpire an uncommon 


ſublimity of ſoul, .and which were never com- 
bined but in themſelves. How admirably 
are they adapted to awful ſolemnity ! How- 
ever modern architects have mixed and com- 
pounded the orders and deviated from theſe 
ancient models for the ſake of variety, pro- 


ducing originals, or ſatisfying a capricious 


humour ; it has always been obſerved, that 
the more they have departed from theſe ſtan= 


dards, the farther they have fallen from the 
fa perfection of architecture. 


Tux Univerſity of Oxford, we may pre- 
ſume, will have no objections to that man- 
ner of building which is purely claſſical, and 
05 ſtood the teſt and experienced the appro- 


bation of the judicious of every age. A Pe- 
riſtyle or Amphiproſipie of the Ancients, 
crowned 
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crowned with magnificent pediments with 


baſs relief, and ſurmounted with ſtatues, 
would add-grandeur to the place, and be wor- 
thy of its illuſtrious inhabitants, 1 


Bur in our endeavours to improve and 
beautify Oxford, we ſhould not confine our 
attention to itſelf alone. The environs and 


adjacent grounds, may juſtly demand no in- 


conſiderable ſhare. The ſituation and coun- 
try around have almoſt as many votaries and 
admirers as the place itſelf, and are capable 


of as much improvement. 
1 


Ir we go out of this diſtinguiſhed ſeat of 
learning to. take a ſurvey of it at a diſtance, 
the internal views on every fide from the 
neighbouring hills and eminences, are mark- 
ed with a degree of opulence, grandeur, and 
munificence without a parallel in Europe. 
The number and variety of domes, towers, 


| ſpires, turrets, pinnacles and cupolas riſing 
above each other with great irregularity, and 


lifting up their ſummits to the clouds, pre- 
ſent the ſublimeſt idea of ſplendor and mag- 


nificence, and admirably vary their proſpects 
as you change the point of view. But what 


finiſhes the beauty of our Engliſh Athens in 
the internal views, is that enchanting ſce- 


nery, thoſe impenetrable groves of elms with 


which it is ſurrounded, as the Grecian was 
| | with 


de a deſirable object to the grand walk. 
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with groves of laurels. Oxford would pro- 


duce a very inferior effect if naked and expo- 
ſed, and her towers derive much of their dig- 
nity from Milton's ſublime idea of being 

5 Beſomed high in tufted frees: 

| Tur trees about Magdalen, Merton, 
Chriſt-Church, St. John's, and in the parks 


are of moſt important ſervice to the internal 


views of Oxford, in covering the buildings 
of the Town, which are lower than the pub- 
lie ones and appear black and ſhattered. The 
weſt view is the leaſt beautiful on account 
that that ſide of the Town is bare and naked, 


and the houſes in the pariſh of St. Thomas 


offend the eye. The ſouth view is the grand- 


eſt and moſt extended, but is much injured 


by that angle of the Town, which ſhoots 
down to Friar Bacon's ſtudy. The Dean and 


Chapter of Chriſt-Church have very judi- 
ciouſly planted a row of elms on the fide of 


the walk, which will in time form a curtain 


to hide- this difagreeable view. The writer 


takes the liberty. to recommend another row 
to be planted in the meadow on the other 
fide the ditch in order to thicken the ſhade. 
The plantations about the water-walk are laid 
out with ability; they are a ſpecimen of good 


taſte and deſerve to be imitated. By loping 


ſome boughs in Merton-grove, the tower will 


. 
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Ter us now extend the ſurvey into the 


| country, and take a view of the external proſ- 


pects which preſent themſelves from eve 
quarter, ' thoſe ſoft-ſwelling hills and gently- 
1 that ſurround us at a pro- 
er diſtance like a ſpacious amphitheatre on 
he eaſt; weſt, and ſouth, and thoſe open 
well cultivated fields that ſpread themſelves 


dn every ſide. But the honour of the coun- 


try are Bagly-wood, and the hanging woods 
of Witam, to which we may add the trees 
ſcattered and interſperſed among the villages 
and fields, of Ifley, Cowley, Heddington, 
and Elsfield ; though the beauty of theſe is 

generally much impaired. by the inhuman 
axe. Hills, vallies, and rivers are the heigh- 
tening features which give the aſpect of one 
country the advantage over another ; but the 
charms are more than doubly enriched when 
theſe hills are crowned with clumps and fo- 


_ reſts, and theſe vallies filled with groves. 


Naruk has been uncommonly munifi- 
cent to the ſituation of Oxford and the coun- 
try adjoining in hills, vales, and rivers; and 
all that has been done is the work of nature, 
as there is ſcarce another tract of ground in 
this iſland which has experienced leſs im- 
ee from art, or is capable of greater. 
How much grandeur would it give to the 
country was Shotover crowned with foreſt- 
7 G | trees 
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trees, lifting up the honours of its head like 
another Ida? The ſame improvement might 
be repeated on the weſtern horizon, by clumps 
and plantations on Cumner-hills. Thus 
might theſe barren uplands be converted into 


the richeſt ornaments, and future generations | 
reap no inconſiderable profit. There is no- 7 
thing contributes ſo much to raiſe the beauty 
of a country-ſcene, as an horizon broken 


with hills and prominences fringed and ya- 
riegated with trees of the foreſt, ' | 


_— :... Tux ſubordinate hills and open fields 
| which lie within the compaſs of the horizon 
| aæãre capable of being improved, ſo as to afford ' 
* 8 the greateſt ornament and exceedingly en- | 
rich the external proſpects. Every tree f 
the foreſt, the oak, the aſh, the elm, the | 
lime, the beech, the fir in all her ſpecies, | 
thrown promiſcuouſly into clumps of every 
form and ſize, and diſpoſed with judicious 
taſte on eminences, declivities, and in the 
open grounds would beautify and improve 

the features of the country. If an hundred 
brother elms fellows to that which bears the 
name of Pullen were ſcattered irregularly over 

the extent of Heddington-field, or were half 

the number of romantic oaks diſperſed over 
the parks and field on the north, and upon 

- thoſe ſwelling grounds above the Hinkſeys, 
how would the face of the country be gy 
A ve 6 
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yed? Oxford would rear her venerable head =. 
out of a delightful foreſt, the garden of Eng- 
land, — 4j 


In the improvements of this learned and de- 
lightful ſeat, why ſhould its environs and the 
adjacent country be neglected? They would 
employ a gardener as well as the Univerſity 
an architect, and perhaps to more advantage, 
as the expence es a ſingle edifice in 
the Town would plant ten thouſand trees in 
the country. 
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| FROM a continued ſeries of judicious and 
well-conducted improvements grounded on 
the ſound principles of taſte, - ariſes a 
triumphant hope that Oxford and her en- 
virons will ſhine out more and more to the 
lateſt ages, and continue through them all 
the boaſt and glory of England, the envy and 
admiration of Europe, EO 


THE END. 
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